SISYPHUS; 


OR, 


UPON TAKING COUNSEL. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES anp SISYPHUS. 


[1.] Soe. And! we too waited a long time for you yester- 
day, Sisyphus, at the display made by Stratonicus, in order 
that you might, together with us, hear a clever man, who both 
by word and deed exhibited many and beautiful things ;? and3 
when we thought you would no longer be present, we were 
by ourselves the hearers of the man. 

Sis. 4 Truly by Zeus.4 For a want of leisure of rather a com- 
pulsory kind occurred to me, so that I neglected 3 the display. 
For our rulers had a consultation yesterday, and they compel- 
led me to consult with them. Now with us Pharsalians § it is 
a law to obey the rulers, should they order any of us to consult 
with them. 


Soc. And honourable it is to obey the law and to be re- 
puted by fellow-citizens to be a good counsellor, as you are 


1 As this dialogue is one of those called ’Arégador, “headless,” we 
need not wonder at the appearance of è cai, here. 

2 With the mention of zpaypara here, may be compared that of goya, 
in another Pseudo-Platonic dialogue, called Hipparchus, p. 228, B. a\Aa 
TE TOANG Kai Kaa foya codiag amedEi—aro. 

3 In lieu of kai èrei, one would have expected ¿rel è — 

44 Although Nai pa are found thus united in Hom. IA, A. 235, Nai 
uà róðe oxnarpov, and elsewhere, yet here the sentence seems rather 
too abrupt. 

5 I have omitted py after wore, for it is hardly intelligible in this place. 

6 Instead of cai, which has no meaning here, the author wrote ye, for 
ye is thus found after proper names, as I could show by numerous pas- 
sages. And ye and kat are frequently confounded, as I have re- 
marked on Eurip. Tro, 920. A 

H 
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1 [reputed to be a good counsellor as one of the Pharsalians ].’ 
But, Sisyphus, although I should not be able to enter upon a 
discussion against you on the subject of consulting correctly, 
conceiving it to be a work requiring much leisure, and a 
lengthy argument, still I would endeavour to converse with 
you first about consulting in the abstract, what itis. Can you 
then tell me what it is to consult in the abstract? Do not 
(tell)? me what it is to do so well or ill or in any manner,” but 
what kind of thing it is alone by itself. For you could well 
and easily tell, being so good a counsellor. But (I fear) lest 
it is a superfluous work for me to make of you the inquiry. 

Sts. Is it then unknown to you what it is to consult? 

Soc. It is, Sisyphus, to myself at least, if it be any thing 
else than for a person, who does not know any thing of those 
matters respecting which it is requisite to do some act, to speak 
like a diviner and ou hanced: whatever may present itself, and 
to make a guess °according to the same things for himself ;° 
like persons playing at odd and even, who, knowing nothing 
about the even and odd, which they hold in ‘théir own7 hands, 
nevertheless happen by accident to say what is true about 
the same® things. To consult then is oftentimes a thing 


—! The words between the brackets are an evident interpolation. 
me regards the matter compare Hipp. Maj. $ 2. 

? On the ellipse of Aéye after ph por see myself on Æsch. Suppl. 284. 

3 The Greek is at present 7 rò kakGco mwc— It was originally 9 ró y 
Gi\we rwo— For xadtic would be superfluous after the preceding e)— 
On iwc roc compare Alcibiad. H. § 13, n; Phædr. p. 272, B.; ; Pro- 
tag. p. 333, B.; and on T awe and rañðç, see Crito, $ 13, n. 

t The Greek is 9 kai wavy padioc abrog— But the sense requires, 
as I have translated, ed yao cat wavy padiwe ciro dv ovTwe y— Com- 
pare Euthyph. p. 14, A. pgdine å ay elrrotc. Hipp. Maj. $ 15, kai opixpdy 
Ti wou ToUT àv sin padnua, wy oby ovTwo TWoAMGY ixioraca. With 
regard to ù kai padiwe, see Schæfer on Bos. v. Kivduvoc. 

— Such is the literal version of the Greek, cat kara ratra abr@— 
out of which I am unable to make a particle of sense, I could have 
understood eikaZovra kara wavra cù mwc, “ making a guess on all points 
somehow successfully,” as I suggested twenty years ago. 

€ On this game see the commentators on Lysid. p. 206, F., Aristoph. 
Plut. 817, and Horace’s “ Ludere par impar.’ 

7 This avréy is very strange here, as if the party playing did not know 
the number in his own hand. Common sense evidently leads to ray 
eEvayTiwy, “ the opposite party,” in lieu of ray aùrõv— and to évwory in 
lieu of éxwour— 

8 Here again I am at a loss in mepi roy airdéy. For the sense leads 
at once to wept wavTWY— 
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of this kind, that a person, although knowing nothing of the 
matters, about which he is consulting, yet happens by accident 
to say what is the truth. If then it is a thing of this kind, I 
know what to consult is ; if however it is not a thing of this 
kind, I should not know it at all. 

Sis. It is not of such a kind as not to know in reality any 
thing at all, but to know partly something of the matter in 
hand, and partly not to know at all.} 

[2.] Soc. Do you mean that to consult is, by Zeus, a thing 
of this kind; that, as I seem to myself to divine somewhat your 
notions relating to the act of consulting well, it is the seeking 
to discover the best things for a person to employ himself in 
for his own benefit, but not to know them clearly, but for 
this to be, as it were, in some form of a thought ?? Do you not 
mean somehow in this way. 

Sis. I do. 

Soc. Whether do men seek such things as they know, or 
such as they do not know ? 

Sis. Both. 

Soc. Do you mean by this something of this kind, that 
men seek both what they know and what they do not know? 
just as if a person should know Callistratus, who he is ;* but 
not know to find where he is, 4not who is Callistratus.4 Do 
you mean that to seek both is after this manner. 

Sis. I do. 

Soc. He then, who knows Callistratus, would not seek that 
matter, namely, to know him. 

Sis. He would not. 

Soc. But he would, where he might be. 

Sis. It seems so to myself at least. 

Soe. Nor would he seek even this, namely, where it was 
possible to find him, if he knew already; but he would find 
him forthwith. 


1 On account of the antithesis in eidévat 71, I have translated as if the 
Greek were pydé way, not wndé mw— Compare Xenoph. M.S. iv. 6, 7, 
“Ao’ ody Coxet oor dvOpwrw duvaroy civar rà övra nåvraèrioracĝar; OVE 
uà A’ čporye wodNOGTOY péooc aùrõv. Of course I am aware that penoeTw 
zxioracOar is found just afterwards, but there is not, as here, any antithesis. 

2_2 Such seems to be the meaning of the words, &dAX orep iv poos 
TUL elvat TOUTO— 

3 In the formula KaAXNorparoy yeryywoxor öç Tic oru, the noun is not 
elsewhere, if I rightly remember, repeated. I have therefore omitted it. 

4—4 The words between the numerals, I confess, I cannot understand. 
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Sis. Yes. 

Soc. Men then do not seek the things, which they know, 
but, as it seems, what they do not know. But if this reason- 
ing appears to you to be of a captious kind, and to have been 
spoken, not for the sake of a practical purpose, but for con- 
versation merely, consider the matter in this way, if the case 
seems to be such as has been just now stated. Do you not 
know that this takes place in geometry ? that by geometricians 
the diameter is not unknown, whether it be a diameter or not, 
-—for this I well know ! is not sought to be discovered by them, 
—but how great it is in measurement in proportion to the sides 
of the space which it intersects? Is not this the very thing 
which is sought respecting it ? 

Sis. So it seems at least to me. 

Soc. For it is that, which is unknown. Is it not so? 

Sis. Certainly. 

Soc. Know you not that the doubling of the cube is sought 
to be discovered by geometricians, how great it is by calcula- 
tion ? But the cube itself is not sought for by them, whether 
it is a cube, or not; for that at least they know well.? Is it 
not so? 

Sis. Yes. 

Soc. Respecting the air likewise, do you not know that 
Anaxagoras and Empedocles, and the rest of those, 3 who talk 
about meteorology,’ are all seeking whether it is boundless or 
has a limit? 

Sis. Yes I do. 

Soc. But not the question, whether it is air. Is it not so? 

Sis. It is.4 l 

[3.] Soc. Will you then agree with me that such is the 
case with all other things® now® that to no person is there 


1 Although oùòðè ydp oddé is not an uncommon expression, yet here I 
should prefer—oidé yàp, oid’ ed, and so I have translated; for the second 
oùòðè is omitted in some MSS. 

2 The Greek is rovrd ye. It was, I think, rovro y ev— 

3—3 The word in Lucian’s Icaromenipp. § 5, is Merewoodeoxne; in 
Aristophanes Ned. 359, Merewoooogtor@y ; and in 332, perewpopevaxac. 

4 After 7 yap, the answer generally expresses an assertion, not a nega- 
tion; which however is found again towards the end of this §, n. *. 

5 The Greek is cai kara rõv &\Xwv—which I cannot understand. I 
have translated as if it were originally cai ra rov— 

€ Instead of 767 one MS. has & 67, which leads to kai dsi— 
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any seeking! after the things he knows, but rather after those 
which he does not know? 

Sis. I will. 

Soc. Did not the consulting appear to us to be this very 
thing, namely, that a person is seeking after the best things 
relating to what he would require to employ himself in for 
his own benefit. 

Sis. Yes. 

Soc. And the seeking was, like the consulting, about things 
to be done. Is it not so? 

Sis. Entirely. 

Soc. Must we not consider then at present, what impediment 
isin the way of those, who are seeking, to the discovery of the 
things, about which they are making the search? 

Sis. So it seems at least to me. 

Soe. Could we say that any thing else was an impediment 
to them except a want of knowledge ? 

(Sis. Nothing else).? 

Soc. Let us, by Zeus, consider the matter very much, let- 
ting out, as the saying is, every rope, and sending out every 
voice. And view thou this point with me. Think you that 
a man could consult about music, who knows nothing of music ; 
or how he ought to play on the guitar, or to perform any 
thing according to the musician’s art? 

Sis. Not I indeed. 

Soc. What then, as regards generalship, or piloting? Do 
you think that the person, who knows neither of those arts, 


! The syntax requires instead of Zyreiv, either Cnrnpa or Tò Cnreiv. 

2 I have introduced, what the sense requires, Ode aAX\o. Bekker in- 
deed assigns ZcomGpev vù Aia to Sisyphus, on the authority of four MSS. 
But such an answer could never be given to the question, “Ap’ odv ado 
Tt painper av— ; 

3 In lieu of é¢évrec, Bekker would read adputvrec— But we meet in 
Protagor. p. 338, A., with ¿pevai kai yadaoa rac yviag Tog dOyolc: 
although a little afterwards one MS. reads ovpiga apévta; where the rest 
have égévra. Winckelmann prefers 2£cévrec, similar to £:aou wavra ôr 
ráňwvy, in Eurip. Med. 278, and mávra 6) xddwy t&évar, in Aristoph. 
‘Imm. 753, to which he might have added ¿čin káħwç in Tro. 94, and 
Herc. F. 837. But the play in the words requires here, cdAwy igtévrec 
and pwvùyv agiévrec— where the latter expression is similar to gwyyy 
donkey, in Phen. 1449, and ¢@oyy2v agy in Hippol. 418. 

4 On the formula waaay gwyny iégvat see Heindorf on Euthyd. p. 
293, A. 
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would have it-in his power to consult about either of those 
matters, las to what is to be done by him, and how,! who 
knows not to act the general or pilot ? 

Sis. I do not. 

Soc. Do you think then that the case is so respecting all 
other matters, of which a person knows nothing ; that it is not 
possible for him even to consult,? who knows nothing about: 
them ? | 

Sis. I do. 

Soe. But it is (possible) for him to seek (to know).3 Is 
it not? 

Sis. Certainly. 

Soc. To seek then would not be the same as to consult. 

Sis. How could it ? 

Soc. Because to seek is surely applied to the matters, which 
a person does not know; but it seems to be not possible for a 
person to consult about those matters, of which he is ignorant. 
Or has not this been said correctly ?4 

Sis. Very much so. 

Soc. Ye were then yesterday seeking to discover what 
was best for the state; but ye did not knowit. For if ye 
had known, ye would not surely have been seeking it, just as 
we do not seek any thing amongst those which we know. Is 
it not so? 

“Sis. It is.’ 

Soc. Whether does it seem to you, Sisyphus, if a person 
does not know, that he ought to seek or to learn ? 

Sts. To myself at least it seems, by Zeus, to learn. 

Soe. And correctly does it seem so. But does it seem to 
you that he ought to learn rather than seek on this account, 
because a person would discover more quickly and easily, if 

1—! The Greek is 6, re wownréoy sin abt@ Orwe [nf oTparnynrioy ù 
KuBeovnréoy éxeivy aùr], where the words between the brackets are 
` evidently an interpolation of wotnréov, as I remarked twenty years ago; 
when I likewise suggested 0, re 7 Omwo— similar to 8, Te Kai örn in 
Sympos. p. 212, B. 

2 3 The Greek is u) eidévar pnds BovrsbecOai mw ðuvaròv— where 
py eidévat is at variance with the train of thought; for the question is 
about the being able to consult, not about the being able to know. Hence 
I have omitted py eidévat here, and, after changing those words into ñv 
eldévat, inserted them in (3), for there nretv could hardly stand by itself. 


t I have translated, as if ed had dropt out after édéyOn. 
5 Here, as in (7), the negative assertion is an answer to 7 yao. 
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he learnt from those, who know, than if he were to seek him- 
self what he did not know? Or is it on some other account? 

Sis. | On no other than this.! 

[4.] Why did ye not then yesterday, disregarding the act 
of consulting about matters, of which ye knew nothing, and of 
seeking to do the best for the state,? learn from some one of 
those, who did know, how ye might do the best for the state ? 
But ye seem to me to have been sitting the whole of yesterday 
and speaking off-hand, and prophesying about matters, of 
which ye were ignorant, and neglecting to learn, both the 
rulers of the state and you together with them. But perhaps 
you will say that this has been played off by myself against 
you for the sake of a conversation merely, and it has not been 
proved to you seriously. Consider then, by Zeus, this ques- 
tion at least for the present with seriousness. If it were con- 
ceded that to consult is something, and not, as now discovered, 
to be 2nothing else than a knowledge according to conjecture, 
and a speaking off-hand,? making use of merely a more solemn 
name,* but nothing else, do you think, that as regards the 
act of consulting well and being good counsellors, persons dif- 
fer one from another on that point, as persons ‘| differ 
one from another]? on all the other kinds of knowledge, 


i! I have translated, as if the Greek were, Oùk AAN 7 Ota TovTO, not 
Otic adda dia rovro, although a similar impropriety is found in another 
Pseudo-Platonic dialogue, Hipparch. p. 227, B. 7 addo re; Ove dAka— 

2 I have translated, as if the Greek were Trý móet, not ¿èv Ty TÓNEL, 
where the preposition is superfluous, as shown by the very next sentence. 

3—3 The Greek is ovdtv—dAXoiov 4 Sep èniorhun TE Kai Eikacia 
Kai oysdtacpog, literally “ nothing strange than what is knowledge and 
guessing, and speaking off-hand.” But the idea of any thing strange is 
here quite out of place; while this union of knowledge and guessing would 
be a manifest absurdity. I have therefore translated, as if the Greek were, 
what I formerly suggested, oùôèv AANo ðv NOTED imiorhun YE kar eika- 
clay Kai ovedtacpoy. 

4 Compare Lucian in Icaro-Menipp. § 29, dvopa cepvoy tiv apserny 
meotBsuevor; and see Valckenaer in Eurip. Diatrib. p. 208, who might 
have quoted Eustath. IX. i. p. 762, 62, Bas. ceuvdrntog mepimeTaopare 
TO Tov TOaypaTog OvoTpdcwroy ovyKaduTTerat: and have corrected 
wapameraopatt by the aid of raic réyvaie trabTaig NUPATETĂCHACIV 
éxonoavro, in Protagor. p. 317. 

> I confess I can scarcely understand d\Aw ©’ obdevi— The sense evi- 
dently requires @A79ei 0 obdapyj— ‘ but true not at all.” 

6 In lieu of air the sense and syntax require ¿v aùr, similar to èv 
raic dAAate éecornpace, just afterwards. 

77 The words between the numerals are a manifest interpolation, 
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(such as) carpenters from carpenters, physicians from physi- 
cians, and hautboy-players from hautboy-players, and all the 
rest of handicraftsmen differ from each other?! As then those 
engaged in these arts (differ),? think you that in the act of 
consulting persons would differ at all in this manner, one 
from another ? 

Sis. Yes I do. 

Soc. Now tell me, do not all, both those who consult well, 
and those who do so ill, consult about matters that are about 
to be? 

Sis. Certainly. 

Soc. Is the future any thing else than what is not as yet ?° 

Sis. It is not. : 

Soc. For if it were, it would not surely be still about to be, 
but it would be already. Is it not so? 

Sis. Yes. 

Soc. *Therefore that, which is not yet, in reality has not 
been produced.‘ 

Sis. It has not. 

Soc. © Therefore that, which is not and has not been pro- 
duced, has no existence in reality.’ 

Sis. It has not. 

[5.| Soe. Do not all, then, who consult well or ill, consult 
about things which neither are, nor have been, and which have 
no existence, when they consult respecting things about to 
be? 

Sis. At least they seem so. 

Soc. Does it seem to you possible for a person to hit well 
or ill a thing, that does not exist? 


1 I have translated, as if the Greek were aùroi éauray, not avrot TE- 
avrwy, where éautay is AAANAwY, as elsewhere. 
s a nave neglected the unintelligible n j found between TEXvaLC and o§rw— 
3 The Greek is dào Te ody ý) Ta ueddovra ovTw éoriv. But the 
sense requires, as I remarked long ago, ado rt ody Ta péddovTa ý a 
oun toriv, and so I have translated. 

—* The Greek is odxoty ci pn mw éoriv otTwe oùòè yéyove Ta Bh 
dvTa— literally, “ Therefore if it is not yet thus, that which is not has 
not been ever,” which I must leave for others, if f they can, to understand. 
The train of thought requires, odKxovy, & pn TW forty, évTws obde yeyove. 

— > Here again the chain of Teasoning leads to odxovy, A ph Tw ~ore 

Paes yeyovey, ovTw ovoé gow EXEL ovdepiay ő ovTwe, as I have translated, 
not ovKovy ei pýrw nòt yiyoveyv—abrwy— where aùrõv has nothing to 
which it can be referred. 
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Sis. How say you this? 

Soc. I will explain, what I mean to say. Consider then. 
How would you distinguish out of many archers, which of 
them was the good-and (which) the bad ? 

1 Sis. Surely this is not difficult to know.! 

Soe. For perhaps you would bid them shoot at some mark. 
Is it not so? 

Sis. Certainly. 

Soc. Would you not decide that he is the conqueror, who 
hits most often the mark in a direct way.? 

Sis. Yes, I would. 

Soc. But 2if there were no mark laid down? for them to 
shoot at, but each shot where he4 liked, how could you dis- 
tinguish between the good and bad archer ? 

Sis. Not at all. 

Soc. Would you then not be at a loss to distinguish between 


—? I have attributed all between the numerals to Sisyphus, not, as 
commonly, to Socrates; and altered 7 into yv— 

2 I scarcely understand kar’ òpĝòv— The sense evidently requires 
something like ‘‘in the bull’s eye,” which is in the centre of a target, and 
would be exprsssed probably in Greek by kar òppañħòv— 

—5 Here is evidently an allusion to an Ausopo-Socratic fable, first 
published in a latent metrical form by De Furia, froma Vatican MS., but 
recently in a more complete state from an Athos MS. by Boissonade ; 
who however did not perceive some errors in the Greek, which I corrected 
in Revue de Philologie, vol. ii. p. 225, and I will therefore present the 
reader with an English version of it. 


“ To the gods Apollo, his long arrows holding, 
Spoke thus—Who knows the arrow to let fly, 
Than the far-darting farther ? On the strife 

With Phoebus enter’d Zeus, his weapons handling. 
In Ares’ helmet Hermes shook the lots, 

Which Phebus first obtaining, with his hands 

The bent bow pushing from him, and the string 
Letting go sharply, first his arrow fix’d 

Within the distant gardens of the West. 

When with his stride did Zeus the distance clear, 
And cried—Where shall I shoot ? no space have I. 
And no bow drawing, bow-man’s glory gained.” 


To the same fable an allusion is made by Lucretius in i. 968, “si quis 
procurrat ad oras Ultimus extremas jaciatque volatile telum,” quoted by 
Davies on Cicero de N. D. i. 20, “ animus—ita late longeque peregrinatur, 
ut nullam tamen oram ultimam videat, in qua possit insistere.’ 

4 Common sense requires “where,” not “how,” in Greek ézov, not 
éawe, and so I have translated. 
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those consulting well or ill, if they did not know what they 
were consulting about ? 

Sis. Yes, I should. 

Soc. Do not those then, who consult respecting things about 
to be, consult respecting things not in existence ? 

Sis. Certainly. 

Soc. It is not therefore possible for any person to hit the 
thing not in existence. For how does any one seem to you to 
be able to hit, what is not in existence ? 

Sis. Not at all. | 

Soc. Since then it is not possible to hit, what is not in 
existence, no one would be able to hit any thing! of those not 
in existence by consulting. For things that are about to be 
belong to those not in existence. Is it not so? 

Sis. So it seems at least to me. 

Soc. He then, who does not hit things about to be, would 
be amongst men neither a good counsellor, nor a bad coun- 
sellor. 

Sis. It seems he would not. 

Soc. Nor is a person (said)? to be either a better counsel- 
lor, or a worse counsellor, not even if he should be more suc- 
cessful or less successful in hitting, what is not in existence. 

Sis. He is not. 

Soc. Locking then to what circumstance men call certain 
persons by the name? of good counsellors, or bad counsellors, 
is it not worthy, Sisyphus, to think again upon this matter ? 

Sis. (I say so).4 


t I have translated as if the Greek were dy yé ri, not dy ér— 

2 As there is nothing on which eivae can depend, I suspect the author 
wrote Oùòè Aéyerat, not ONE ye—as I have translated. 

3 To avoid the strange expression aoradoto.w—eivat, I have trans- 
lated, as if the Greek were dzroxahovotv—ovopati— 

+ The dialogue is generally thought to be imperfect; but it will be 
complete, if we suppose that @npi has dropt out after Ziouge—and so I 
have translated. 


